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GENERAL NOTES 



The following is from a newspaper clipping which appeared recently and which 
the editora thought would be of general interest to the membera of the Club: 
"Edmonton, Alta., Dec. 4. --Long supposed to be extinct, a colony of one 
hundred Trumpeter Swans has been discovered in British Columbia. 

The discovery is regarded as an event in the ornithological history of the 
continent. The Canadian government has dispatched an agent of the interior 
to guard the birds and a special effort will be made to preserve the species 



to" 



and breed it up under careful protection to something like its former numeri- 
cal strength. To prevent raids by hunters the location of the lake about 
which the Trumpeters make their home is being kept secret. 

The last Trumpeter Swans known to exist in the world disappeared thirty 
years ago. Their extermination was due to the fact that instead of going 
into the wilderness of the Far North to raise their young, they nested in 
the prairie farming country south of the transcontinental line of the 
Canadian National Railways, where they became the favorite game of hunters. 

The Trumpeter Swan gets its name from its bugle-like call. It is one of 
the most beautiful members of the swan family and existed nowhere in the 
world except in North America. It is pure white with black bill, legs and 
feet. Good specimens measure fifty-six inches from beak to tail and weigh 
twenty pounds." 



Samuel F. Rathbun reports that on November 7th last, while driving along a 
country road about fifteen miles south of Seattle, the car flushed up a bird from 
the road-side which attracted his attention on account of the expanse of white 
showing on its wings as it flew up. Upon investigation the bird proved to be a 
Snow Bunting ( Plectrophennx nivalis nivalis ). The bird was entirely without 
fear and allowed a near approach. It was in normal fall plumage, showing the 
rusty markings on the back and sides of head; the well defined collar across the 
upper chest and its yellow bill with dusky tip. 

The Snow Bunting is very rarely met with in this region. J. H. Bowles in 
his Tacoma List, notes it as a rare winter visitor, and we have but two records 
of its having been taken. One by J. M. Edson at the head of Eellingham Bay on 
Nov. 10, 1097, a male; the other by D. E. Brown at Eagle Harbor, Ki-tsap County 
on May 7, 1915. 



J. Hooper Bowles recently made an interesting addition to his collection of 
eggs in the shape of a nest and five eggs of the Aleutian Rosy Finch ( Leucosticte 
griseonucha), which were taken this past summer on the Pribilof Islands, Alaska. 
As a rule eggs of the Rosy Finches of all kinds are pure white and unmarked, but 
these eggs were distinctly dotted with light brovm, making an excellent comparison 
for the nest and five pure white eggs already in the collection. These are the 
largest of the Rosy Finches, and the unmarked eggs closely resemble in every way 
the eggs of the Dipper, or Water Ouzel. 
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It may be of interest to members of the Club to learn of the occurrence of 
the Fork-tailed Betrel ( Oc eanod rorna furcat a) in Washington. On the night of 
Sept. 30, 1919 at the Slip Point Light House, I went on watch at one o'clock 
relieving the Keeper, Mr. Alden. Shortly after he left for his quarters, he 
returned with a live bird in his hand, saying it had been flying around the Light 
and finally fluttered into the brush, where he captured it. On taking it home in 
the morning and "looking it up" it turned out to be the Fork-tailed Petrel (sex 
undetermined) and I mado it up into a skin. Again, on the night of Jan. 11th, this 



year» as I went on watch at one o'clock Mr. Alden had a bird shut up in the desk. 

One glance was enough to determine this also as the Fork-tailed Petrel (a female)/ 

which I also made up into a skin. 

This brings to mind that while on Destruction Island in the spring of 1915 

the Keeper* Mr. Hermann, said that among a bunch of Kaeding's Petrels ( O.kaedingi ) 

which were running around the balcony outside the light house lantern he saw 

"one gray one." He said he had this one in his hand but let it go again* and in 

all probability this was also a Fork-tailed. 

Corl Lien* 

Slip Point Light Station, 

Clallam Day, Wh.,Jnn. 17, 1921 



On Sunday, Jan. 9th, Mr. D. E. Brown while out on a hike to the northeast of 

Seattle, came upon a flock of about 20 Fox Sparrows. Also quite a number of 

Townsend's Warbler. Mr. Brown believes that these two species are resident here 
throughout the winter. 
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S. H. Lyman of Dayton, Wn.» reports that after an absence of nearly two year6» 
the Western Evening Grosbeak (Hesperiphona vespertina m ontana ) has been present 
in large numbers since the first part of December, and that they spend much time 
in the locust trees feeding on the seeds. He also states that he has obtained 
a second record for the occurrence of the Bald Eagle ( Haliaeetus leucocephal us) 
in thet locality where it is supposed to occur only casually. This was a two 
year old bird, the same as the first one seen some three years ago. 

A skin of the Pocket Gopher secured by Mr. Lyman has been identified by the 
U. S. Biological Survey as that of Thomom yr columbianus Bailey. It is a common 
form around Dayton; but this specimen is off color, being light cream dorsally, 
somewhat lighter on sides and belly, but nowhere white. 
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The month of August 1920 is one I shall long remember for it was on this 
particular trip to the Quiliaute Indian village of La Push. Wn., that I killed the 
big record bull Sea Lion which will be the leading figure of our proposed museum 
group. A few notes and measurements of this chap might be of interest. 

On previous visits to this popular Bee Lion resort I had the pleasure of watch- 
ing them come and go, but on this memorable August day I saw not less than three 
hundred of these great flounering creatures,- fighting, bellowing and basking in 
the sunshine. After an hour's survey as to size, I dropped the old grand-daddy 
of the bunch, with a perfect brain shot. Now the fun' began, because of his pecu- 
liar and insecure position on the rocks. To make matters worse a storm was brew- 
ing:. With the aid of three assistants I managed to take off the bulky hide. 
When r say he was 12'4" long, wit.h a neck circumference of 7'10", you may realize 
the weight to be juggled. A smaller ono nocured up North tipped the acales nt 
2179 pounds. We just finished skinning in time for the sea was running wild, but 
with 400 feet of rope, the hide was dragged from the rocks and with a flying leap 
I made the Indian canoe, which took me out to the launch. We became lost in the 
foe, etc., but that's another story. Any way, it's some bull . 

Univ. of Wash., Seattle, Wn. C. J. Albrecht, State Museum. 
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(Received by last mail) An item of extreme interest to ornithologists is the 
report by the Game Department of British Columbia that a flock of several Trumpeter 
Swans (Olor buccinator) aro living on a lnke in the interior of Vancouver Island. 
The Departme nt also "states that a flock of ten Whistling Swans (Olor columbianus) 
Contaning on Sumas Lake, B. C. Kenneth Racey, Vancouver, B.C. 



